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may have been, the life of the people %vas
Anything But. It was an age of coarse and
foolish amusements in which all classes joined,
but it differed from ours in that they were
pursued openly. Really, any charge of sham
rectitude and humbug can more justly be
brought against our own age than against the
Victorians, for those same coarse and foolish
amusements are still being pursued, but fur-
tively and out of sight.
London under Victoria was as candidly and
carelessly unmoral as it was under the Regency.
A brief study of the less-guarded Society
memoirs of the sixties and eighties will disclose
this, and a study of the popular press will show
that it was openly recognised and taken for
granted. The press, in those supposedly strict
days, was much freer than it is to-day. It could
publish almost anything, and did. There was
no conspiracy of silence about abuses and
scandals, as there is to-day. It is we who do just
what these modern critics accuse the Victor-
ians of doing; it is we who maintain a hush-hush
policy about disagreeable things. Those "hypo-
critical'5 Victorian editors did what no editor of
these enlightened days can do; they told the
truth about things and about people; even the
most powerful people. They reported, in a quite
casual way, things that no paper of to-day dare
report, and as for comment, any editor of to-day